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For Friends’ Review. 


CRIME. 





The Census Bulletin, No. 31, contains 
aclear statement of the number of con- 
victs in the United States in 1890, as 
compared with 1880. Frem this it ap- 
pears that as related to the increase of 
population there has been an increase of 
13 convicts to the million in the ten years 
pamed. This increase is regarded by 
Frederick H. Wing, the expert who pre- 
pared the Bulletin, as not alarming, and 
‘*that a further study may result in an 
explanation of it, or even in showing that 
crime of a serious character is rather on 
the decline in this country than on the 
increase."’ A far greater proportion of 
convicts is found among persons of foreign 
birth or parentage and among colored 
people than among native-born white per- 
sons. The whole number of convicts may 
be nearly equally divided into three 
groups : one third from native-born Amer 
icans, one from colored persons who are 
almost all native burn, and persons of 
foreign birth or children of foreigners. 

This speaks well for the effects of the 
moral, religious and mental education of 
the native white people. But there is 
reason to fear that the number of con 
victs does not correctly represent the 
prevalence of crime. It has been stated 
on high authority that there were 6000* 
murders committed in the United Siaies 
end Territories within the past year, and 
that less than 150 of the murderers suf- 
fered punishment for their crimes. Ifthis 
be so, the number of convicts is far less 
than the number of criminals, and the 
United States is the most murderous 
country in Christendom. No merely op- 
timistic neglect of this state of things will 
remedy it. School education should be 


. extended and perfected; laws should be 


rigidly enforced ; home training should be 
more efficient, especially in restraining 
boys from evil courses and companion- 
ship; saloons should be destroyed dy /aw ; 
Christian teaching and preaching which 
touches the conscience and not merely 
awakens intellectual interest or pleasant 
feelings should be more general 

The inevitable and fearful retribution 
that must ever follow unrepented sin 
should be more earnestly insisted upon. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ /oves righteousness 
and hates in‘quity, and the Father has 
con mitted all judgment unto Him, be- 
cause He is the Son of Man. A religious 
teaching that makes God weakly indiffer- 
ent to mght and wrong will not make a 
people righteous. It is time that the 
people of our country who really care for 
the kingdom of Christ should consider 





* Probably 4coo would be more nearly correct, 


these things, and do what may be done to 
remove the appalling frequency of crimes, 
not only of violence, but of fraud in our 
land. In connection with this subject it 
should be borne in mind that the atten- 
tion and admiration shown to great cri- 
minals, the constant publication of narra- 
tives of crime in our daily papers, the 
generally horrible state of the county 
gaols in our country which are in almost 
all cases schools of crime, call for action 
from our Christian citizens. In almost all 
those matters they may help at once to 
bring about a better state of things. 


E. R. 
Bryn Mawr, Penna. 





For Friends’ Review. 


THE SHADOW AND THE SUB- 
STANCE. 





In the second chapter of Colossians the 
Apostle Paul speaks of certain things, 
which, he says in verse 17, ‘‘ are a shadow 
of things to come, but the body is of 
Christ.” Here the present tense is used 
for the past, for the apostle is speaking of 
a state of things which existed previous to 
the crucifixion of Christ, and all shadows 
have now ceased. The sense is, ** which 
were before Christ a shadow of things to 
come.” 

Some of the things which composed 
this shadow are enumerated in the pre- 
ceding verse; they were sabbath days, 
new moons, holy days or feast days, dis- 
tinct from the sabbathsydrinks and meats 
spoken of in the 16th verse. These had 
all disappeared in Christ, as a shadow 
ceases when the substance which cast it is 
reached. For this reason he told the 
Colossians that they were not to let any 
man judge them with respect to these 
things; that is, they were not to be suf- 
fered to lay any obligation upon them in 
regard tothem, nor to condemn them if 
they did no’ observe them. 

To the Hcbrews Paul stated further 
what constituted that shadow of things to 
come. In Heb. x. 1 he says, ‘* For the 
law having a shadow of good things to 
come, and not the very image of the 
things, can never with those sacrifices, 
which they offered year by year contin- 
ually, make the comers thereunto per- 
fect’’ Here again the present tense is 
used for the past, for that had all passed 
away when this was written to the He- 
brews; and the sense is that the law 
spoken of could not, while it was in force, 
with only such sacrifices as they had, 
make any one perfect, however strictly he 
might follow it. 

In Heb. ix. 9, 10, the same thing is 
again referred to: ‘*‘ Which the Mosaic 
tabernacle was a figure for the time then 
present in which were. offered both gifts 


and sacrifices, that could not make him 
that did the service perfect, as pertaining 
to the conscience; which service stood 
only in meats and drinks, and divets 
washings, and carnal ordinances, imposed 
on them until the time of reformation.” 

Again, we read in chapter vii. 18, 19: 
‘* For there is verily a disannulling of the 
commandment going before for the weak- 
ness and unprofitableness thereof. For 
the law made nothing perfect.’’ 

‘*The law’’ spoken of in these pas- 
sages certainly cannot be the moral law ; 
for there was not about that the least ele- 
ment of anything that was typical or 
shadowy. All its principles were in ex- 
istence, and its sabbath was specially in- 
stituted, before it was possible for a type 
or shadow to exist ; that is, before the fall 
of man. And it was never necessary to 
disannul the moral law for something bet- 
ter to follow. But there was another 
system called ‘‘ the law ’’ which consisted 
of regulations concerning meats, drinks, 
holy days, new moons, sabbaths, yearly 
gifts, sacrifices, divers washings, and carnal 
ordinances, which Paul says could make 
nothing perfect, the weakness and un- 
profitableness. of which existed in itself, 
and which was disannulled tomake way 
for something better, In other passages 
the apostle tells us how this law in respect 
to which we are not now to be judged in 
any particular was disanm@lled. Thus, in 
Eph. ii. 15, we read? “Having abol- 
ished in his flesh the enmity, even the law 
of commandments contained in ordinan- 
ces.’’ In Col. ii. 14 he states the same 
fact: ‘‘ Blotting out the handwriting of 
ordinances that was against us, which was 
contrary to us, and took it out of the way, 
nailing it to his cross.’”’ That it is the 
typical and ceremonial law that is referred 
to by the expressions ‘‘law of command- 
ments contained in ordinances,’’ and 
‘the handwriting of ordinances,” and 
that, that is, what was nailed to the cross, 
we know, because it is for the reason that 
Christ has blotted out and nailed some- 
thing to His cross that no man is to judge 
us in reference to: meats, drinks, and 
all that constituted a shadow, of which 
Christ’s work is the body, and the book 
of Hebrews shows that it was that law 
which had sacrifices and offerings that 
was a shadow of good things to come. 
This, then, is what is an of in these 
passages as being blotted out and nailed to 
the cross and abolished; not the moral 
law, nor the sabbath of that law. But 
some might say that Col. ii. 13 speaks of 
the forgiveness of sin; which is the trans- 
gression of the moral law; and why does 
not verse 14, and onward, therefore have 
reference to the same thing? Why is 
there such a sudden transition to the 
ceremonial law ? 
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A few moments’ consideration of the 
situation will show why the apostle frames 
his argument in this way. It appears from 
verse 8 that the church in Colosse, like 
that in Galatia, was troubled with Judaiz- 
ing teachers who taught that unless they 
were circumcised after the manner of 
Moses, they could not be saved. See Acts 
xv. 1. The Jews had fallen into the error 
of supposing that their system of worship, 
of which circumcision was the test and 
token, would really take away sin; and 
they made it of immense importance, 
teaching that unless one was circumcised 
he could not ‘be saved; and conversely, 
that it he was circumcised, and kept the 
law of Moses he would be saved. 

When the gospel as presented by Christ 
was introduced, of course so important a 
matter as that on which salvation depend- 
ed, could not be discarded, and so some 
imagined and taught that the two systems 
could be amalgamated, the chief features of 
each being retained, for it was certain of 
the Pharisees who professed to have em- 
braced the gospel, who were causing all 
the trouble with regard to the law of 

Moses. Read Acts xv. 5. Their idea was 
that every convert from the Gentiles must 
adopt circumcision and other features of 
the Jewish system. But all this had then 
‘become obsolete and was of no more ac- 
count than the superstitious observances 
-of the Gentiles, which were always apos- 
tasy. So the apostle labors to show the 
‘Colossians that it is mot necessary to go 
through the Jewish system to reach Christ 
and salvation. He calls this ‘‘the rudi- 
ments of the world ’’ in verse 8, just as in 
Gal. iv. 3 and bids them beware lest any 
man spoil them:through it. He tells them 
that the fullness'of the Godhead dwelt in 
Christ-bodily, and that in Him they are 
complete. He informs them that in Christ 
they have the true circumcision made with- 
out hands, and consequently do not need 
the Mosaic rite. He shows them that by 
the baptism of the Holy Spirit which was 
poured out upon them, as on the apostles at 
the beginning, Christ has quickened them 
with the new life of the gospel and for- 
given their sins. Then he shows that 
Christ has blotted out by nailing to his 
cross, that very system to which the Ju- 
daizing teachers were trying to turn them. 
Now we can see why he introduces it as 

.dhe does. Christ is the only source of life 
and forgiveness ; it is not to be attained 
as these teachers claimed, through circum- 
cision and the law of Moses, where the 
Jews were seeking it. From the darkness 
of heathenism they could come direct to 

Christ, as well as from the then obsolete 
system of Judaism and they might as well 
stay in the former as to adopt the latter. 

The terms of verse 15 doubtless refer to 
the great exaltation and importance at- 
tributed by those Jewish teachers to that 
system which had passed away. Satan, 
working with the wisdom of over four 
thousand years experience, would tty to 
make that a rival and obstacle to the work 
of Christ. But the successful accomplish- 
ment of the sacrifice upon the cross was a 
complete despoiling and nullification of 
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all false systems which the power of dark- 
ness would try to build up. 

On the cross Christ openly triumphed 
over them. But if verse 14 refers to the 
ceremonial law, the Jewish system, it may 
be asked in what sense that was ‘‘ against 
us,’”’ and ‘‘ contrary to us."? These ex- 
pressions are applicable to it when con- 
templated with reference to the finished 
work. That system was a temporary ar- 
rangement. In itself it made nothing per- 
fect. Heb. vii. 19; ix. 9g; x.1. Hence 
to make that perpetual and eternal would 
not suffice. It was weak and unprofitable. 
Heb. vii. 18. It was a yoke which they 
were not able to bear. Actsxv.1o. It 
was ‘‘ imposed on them until the time of 
reformation ’’ (Heb. ix. 10), or until the 
Seed should come. It was contrary to, 
and against, us, just as the staging is against 
a building, after the structure is complet- 
ed. It is then, after having served its 
purpose, an impediment and an offence, 
and must be removed. It was the enmity 
between Jews and Gentiles, the middle 
wall of partition, which Christ broke down 
and abolished. Eph. ii. 14-16. A careful 
study of these Scriptures, and a clear un- 
derstanding of the solution of the twodis- 
pensations as therein set forth, would save 
many from the error they have fallen into 
with reference to the perpetuity of the 
moral law. It is made very plain when 
we take into consideration of this fact, that 
had not the moral law, the law of God, 
been broken, the ceremonial law, per- 
taining to sacrifices, and: offerings, would 
never have existed. In fact, it was insti- 
tuted for the sin of the transgression of 
God’s law. It was the ceremonial law, 
not the moral, that was nailed to the cross. 

R. STEWARD. 


Michigan. 


A RULING OBJECT. 

William Taylor, in his autobiography, 
gives a remarkable instance of devotion 
to the work set before him, in a man 
whom he met with in San Francisco, in 
1850. It was a period especially trying 
on account of storms, scarcity of food and 
an attack of Asiatic cholera. Taylor 
writes : 

‘¢In those days there came a man to 
that coast who seemed to belong to the 
old prophetic age. He was a friend in- 
deed to all in need. He had nothing but 
the clothes he wore ; he was a hard worker, 
but worked for nothing, yet he lacked no 
thing ; and nothing was really needed, of 
human resources, by any sufferer in the 
city, that he was not ready promptly to 
supply. 

** As quickly as a vulture could scent 
a carcass, that strange man would find 
every sick person in town, and minister 
to his needs, whether of soul or body. If 
he needed a blanket the stranger, who 
was known to everybody, went at once to 
some merchant who had blankets to sell, 
and procured the gift of one to the needy 
man; so for the need of any article of 
clothing ; or even a bowl of soup, he 
would bring it hot from the galley of some 
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soupmaker. He was soon known as a 
direct express almoner, working most 
efficiently along the lines of human de- 
mand and supply. 

‘* His appearance impressed me pro- 
foundly at first sight. It was one Sabbath 
morning after preaching in my little 
church on Powell street, that I was met at 
the door by a tall man, wearing a well- 
worn suit of gray jeans, and a slouch 
white wool hat with a broad brim. He 
was lean and bony; he was sallow from 
exposure to the sun, and his features were 
strikingly expressive of love, sympathy, 
patience and cheertulness. He grasped 
my hand and held it and wept, as though 
he had met a long absent brother. 

‘*T took him home with me and heard 
his story. He was a native of Central 
New York State. He was then about 
thirty-five years old, and had been de- 
voted to the work of God among the 
poor, quietly, unofficially, and without 
pay, from his youth. He had spent many 
years instructing Indians in the far West, 
and was recognized and honored as a chief 
among them. Once, when his tribe was 
overwhelmed, and driven from their 
homes by a more powerful war tribe, the 
white chief refused to run, but hasted to 
meet the advancing warriors, and com- 
manded a hearing, and dissuaded them 
from the further execution of their mur- 
derous purpose. 

‘« He had great sympathy for the suffer- 
ing slaves of the South, and cried to God 
for the overthrow of slavery. He had 
spent much of his time for the relief of 
the blacks in our large cities. When over- 
worked in sick rooms, he would plant and 
cultivate a field of corn, and thus recover 
strength, and acquire independent means 
of subsistence. ; 

‘* During the year 1849 and the begin- 
ning of 1850, he was laboring among the 
sick and needy people, white and colored, 
of Washington, D.C, One night, when 
thus engaged at the capital, the Lord, in 
a vision, showed him San Francisco. The 
city of tents was mapped out before him 
in minute detail. He noted its topo- 
graphy, its few houses and many tents, and 
saw the hundreds of sick men as they lay 
in their tents and in the hospital, and saw 
a tall young man busily engaged in min- 
istering to them, and the Lord said: 
, arise, go to San Francisco, and 
help that man in his work.’ 

‘¢¢Next morning I arose and went by 
early train to New York, and took pas- 
sage for San Francisco, I spent,’ said he, 
‘many weeks among the sick and dying 
at the Isthmus of Panama, and thence got 
a passage in a Pacific steamer, which an- 
chored in San Francisco harbor this 
morning. From the deck of the ship I 
recognized the city just as I saw it in vis- 
ion, thousands of miles away. I knew 
that my man from his appearance, was a 
Gospel minister, and set out at once, as 
soon as I got ashore, to find him in some 
pulpit in the city. I went to four chapels 
before I reached yours, and waited till the 
minister of each came in, and I said of 
each, as he entered his pulpit: ‘‘No, he 
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is not the man I seek.’’ It was late when 
I reached your chapel. You were well 
on in your discourse. The house being 
crowded, I stood at the door and said: 
‘‘That is the man whom God showed me 
in vision, away in Washington City.” 
This is my apology for the uncermonious 
hearty greeting I gave youas you came 
out of the door at the close of the ser- 
vice.’ 

‘* That was my friend Alfred Roberts, 
the most unselfish man I ever knew. Day 
and night he ministered to the sick and 
dying of that city for many months, as 
only he could do. 

‘‘Then he went to Sacramento City, 
and devoted many months, extending in 
the spring of 1851, doing everything with- 
in the possibilities of human agency, for 
the relief of the cholera patients in the 
first and only visitation of that plague 
known in California. 

‘In that campaign Roberts broke down 
his health, and returned to San Francisco 
a helpless wreck of his former standard of 
noble manhood. I gave him shelter, and 
all the help he was willing to receive, and 
nursed him till he was able to walk round 
at will, Then he said: ‘My work in 
California is done.’ So two members of 
my church bought for him a first-class 
passage to New York for three hundred 
dollars, and he bade us a final farewell. 

*¢ After his departure I heard nothing 
from him for nearly three years, when I 
received a letter from his own hand, writ- 
ten in Jerusalem, Palestine. © In that let- 
ter he gave me an outline of his labors 
during the intervening years. He said 
he returned to his old field of labor in 


Washington, but suffering the disability of © 


poor health, he devoted some months to 
manual labor on a farm in his native 
State, and recovered the health and 
strength of former years. 

‘« Then he went to England, and spent 
a few months in London among the sick 
and destitute folk. He then went to 
Italy, and besides the bodily relief he gave 
to many, he distributed among the com- 
mon people a thousand Bibles and Testa- 
ments. As such labors were not tolerated 
in those days, he was pursued and greatly 
annoyed by the police; but the Lord 
was with him, and delivered him from the 
hands of the oppressors. 

‘‘He went to Jerusalem, where he was 
still laboring among the Turks. 

‘*When I visited Jerusalem in the spring 
1863, I made the acquaintance of Bishop 
Gobat, resident Bishop then under the 
joint auspices of England and Prussia. 

‘*Bishop Gobat gave me a detailed ac- 
count of the labors of ‘that remarkable 
man,’ Alfred Roberts, in Jerusalem. Be- 
sides relieving the sick he spent much of 
his time in the instruction of Mohamme- 
dan pilgrims. ; 

‘The Bishop said: ‘Roberts knew no 
language outside of his mother tongue, 
but he came frequently to our book de- 
pository and got us to select the most in- 
teresting and instructive portions of the 
Arabic Bible and other books, and m: rx 
the pages with the beginning and ending 
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of each stirring portion, and went with 
these tracts for distribution. He knew 
the import of every tract. He had such 
a remarkable insight into the character of 
men by a glance of his eye, that in a 
crowd of a thousand Turkish pilgrims he 
could select his orator for the occasion and 
enlist him, and show him what to read 
and proclaim to the people, and so, day 
by day, he had great crowds of attentive 
listeners. He finally worked himself 
down, and it was clearly manifest that his 
constitution was broken, and that his 
work was done. We ali loved him as a 
man of God and a brother in Christ, and 
I fitted up for him a comfortable room in 
our college building on Mt. Zion, and my 
own daughters waited on him daily, in 
cheerful sympathy for him, during a lin- 
gering illness of two years, when he died 
in peace, and we buried him on Mt. Z'on, 
but a few yards from the tomb of King 
David.’ ’’—Philadelphia Friend. 


+o 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


LADIES ARE TO ADDRESS THE CHURCH 
CoNGRESS to be held at Folkestone, Eng- 
land, in October. This announcement so 
shocked the Vicar of Folkestone that he 
wrote to the committee withdrawing from 
his part inthe Congress. The good offices, 
however, of the Bishop of Dover have 
served to moderate the vicar’s protest, and 
he has now consented to, be present. 
Among the women speakers are Octavia 
Hill, Clementina Black, the Duchess of 
Bedford, and Lady Frederick Caverdish. 


THE TWENTY SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY of 
the Salvation Army was celebrated by a 
mass meeting in Exeter Hall, London, 
July 25th, when the recent criticism and 
defense of the Army probably had a share 
in bringing together an audience even 
more enthusiastic than usual. General 
Booth made an earnest speech, being very 
careful in his terms used. With regard to 
the criticisms he said that he welcomed 
any investigation that could be made. 
While it was not the cccasion for the an- 
nual balance sheet, he gave a bird's eye 
view of the Army, showing that they had 
nearly 11,000 officers, 6,000 abroad and 
5,000 at home; that since August last 
there had been an increase of nearly 1,000 
societies ; that they had 32 weekly papers 
and six monthly magazines with a circu- 
lation of over 47,000,000 ; the number of 
languages in which there was preaching 
done by the officers was twenty four, and 
in every department their work had gone 
forward. He admitted that the movement 
had its short-comings and imperfections, 
and welcomed the suggestion of Zhe 
Times as to the formation of a consulting 
committee, provided that the committee 
was composed of impartial men.—/nde- 
pendent. 


A Dozen Pastors have responded to 
Pére Hyacinthe’s call — Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, Methodists, Baptists, and lay- 
men, both Catholic and Protestant; and 
they have organized a work exiraccclesiam, 
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and have begun the joint work of evangeli- 
zation in Paris and at Meaux with enthusias- 
tic audiences,-the large majority being 
Catholics. And they have founded a society 
under the title of National Society for the 
Evangelization of France. Its Commit- 
tee consists of: MM. A. Mettetal, pastor, 
ex President of the Lutheran Church, 
Paris, President ; Théodore Monod, pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church, Vice- 
President; Eug. Réveillaud, Publisher, 
General Secretary; D. A Lalot, pastor 
of the Reformed Church, Paris, Secretary 
of Reunions ; Arthur de Rougement, 7, 
rue Chevert, Treasurer; Pére Hyacinthe 
Loyson, rector of the Catholic Gallican 
Church, Paris; A..Gout, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, Paris; Duchemin,. 
pastor of tne Presbyterian Church, Neuilly;: 
Prunier, pastor of the Methodist Church, - 
Paris; Courtial, vestryman of the Cath- 
olic Gallican Church, Paris; Saillens;. 
pastor of the Baptist Church. Words off 
sympathy come to us from every quarter. . 

In a letter I have received to-day from: 
Mr. McAll, of whose great mission we alb 
know, he says, respecting our new en- 
deavor: ‘* France needs in this crisis alb 
that we can unitedly do for her evangeli- 
zation.’’ From England there come 
most encouraging signs of coming unity. 
Canon Farrar, for the Anglican Church ; 
Drs. Lunn and Bunting, for the Method- 
ist; Donald Fraser (this was his last good 
work before he joined the perfect unity 
in Heaven), for the Presbyterian; John 
Clifford, for the Baptist; have the right 
spirit and great courage in undertaking a 
joint and most excellent publication, Zhe 
Review of the Churches;and have organ- 
ized a series of undenominational confer- 
ences during the summer.at Gri ndelwald, 
in the Bernese Alps ;:humble Christians 
in high altitudes fraternize easily—the 
heavens are co near and the earth so far 
down. Then there is another series of: 
Anglo-French conferences at a lower alti- 
tude, at Interlaken, to do good work. 

But the most important of all the good 
news I shall have to tell the dear American 
friends in a special letter is concerning 
the Second International Old Catholic 
Congress, held at Lucerne on the 13th, 
14th and 15th of September, to which are 
convoked not only all the principal His- 
torical Churches of the Orient, but all 
Protestant friends in the world. Is not 
this encouraging ?— Madame Hyacinthe 
Loyson in Independent. 


Tue Catholic Review asks: ‘‘At the 
rate at which converts are coming into the 
Church, how long will it be before America 
becomes Catholic ?’’ And it answers: 
‘s About a hundred thousand years.’’ Let 
us, therefore, in patience possess our souls, 
and calmly wait and see whether even 
then it will be so.—Presdyterian Journat. 


Taxinc Gop's REVELATION as a whole,, 
comparing Scripture with Scripture, we 
have a rule of faith and practice free from 
error. Imperfections of form have not 


affected the glorious substance ; errors in 
detail do not lessen the authority of the. 
whole ; a divine soul shines out of a body 
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that lacks divine perfection. Hence we 
conclude: errors, but no error ; a revela- 
tion of God’s will and of our duty of in- 
fallible authority, yet, as it came through 
human media, not without marks of human 
imperfection. Some such theory as this 
is necessary to reconcile the doctrine of 
inspiration with observed and indisputable 
facts, as well as to make definite and 
reasonable the generally accepted princi- 
ple that there is in the Bible both a divine 
and a human element.— Zhe Examiner. 


RomisH Practices in the Church of 
England have virtually received legal sanc- 
tion by the judgment of the Privy Coun 
cil in the Bishop of Lincoln’s case. In 
the past, fear of the law has, doubtless, 
deterred some clergymen from ritualistic 
acts, but this fear is hardly likely to oper- 
ate in the future. A live Protestantism on 
the part of the people may, however, do 
shuch to prevent the spread of Romanism 
in our land. It is deplorable to find in 
very many parishes a signal absence of 
that love of the simple Gospel which, with 
‘God’s blessing, would constitute the clergy 
true evangelists and faithful pastors. The 
Convocation of Canterbury opened on 
Friday last in St. Paul’s Cathedral with a 
ceremony which we have little patience to 
characterise. It was a Latin service— 
hymns, liturgy, sermon, all in Latin. 
The proceedings were, in our judgment, 
an utter travesty of Christian worship. 
An ecclesiasticism which excludes Christ 
is vain; when it goes to the length of 
blinding the eyes of men from the great 
Head of the Church, as this performance 
did, it is a deadly snare. In word as well 
as in deed Latinization seems to be ad- 
vancing in the Church of England. In 
the midst of it ally we thank God that 
there are many good and true witnesses 
alike among the ministers and active 
members of the Church.— Zhe Christian. 





ALL are not strong, 
Or furnished with the wisdom that informs 
Those who seek well and long ; 
Some toss like frail leaves in the windy 
storms, 


Help these awhile, 
Ye stronger; ye shall thus your strength re- 
new ; 
Walk with them but a mile, 
It may be God will count it twain to you. 


And condescend 

To the dull nature and the slower minds, 
Remembering the end, 

That ’tis to speed their course you lag behind. 


The eagle’s plume 
Can pass beyond the weeping of a cloud, 
; And all make room 
For the swift charger and the clarion loud ; 


Yet would the land 
Be robbed of music if the wren were mute; 
A teeble hand 
May — a sick-bed with the low-tuned 
ute. 


. Each in his sphere, 
And darest thou the smallest to despise ? 
Rather draw near, 
And pray to share thy Master’s ministries, 
J. E. A. Brown. 


SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


We are indebted for several of the fol- 
lowing particulars to the last number of 
the Christian Worker. 


Louts STREET died at his home at Salem, 
Ohio, 8 mo. 16, 1892, in the 6oth year 
of his age. He will be remembered as the 
first missionary of the Friends’ Church in 
this country to go to the foreign field. 
He and his wife went under the auspices 
of English Friends to Madagascareat the 
beginning of the work in that country. 
They remained but a few years when they 
returned to America, residing since that 
time at Richmond, Indianapolis, and 
Salem, Ohio. His death is mourned by 
a large circle of Friends. 


JoszPpH AND SaraH A. CosANnD have 
again turned their steps towards Japan. 
They are now on their way to California 
where they will visit and rest at the home 
of Alfred Newsome, a brother of Mrs. 
Cosand, until the 16th of October, when 
they sail for their field of labor. They 
parted with their parents, Aaron and 
Sarah Cosand, at Carmel, Ind., last Sec- 
ond-day. They met a company of Friends 
at Western Springs, near Chicago, that 
evening, and Joseph Cosani gave a very 
interesting account of their work at Tokyo. 
The day following was spent in the city 
and they went forward on their journey 
that evening. 


SamueL A. Purpig and Refugio E. 
Garza left Victoria, 8 mo. 18th. The 
former to visit some of the southern sta- 
tions, the latter for a rest at Escandon and 
to visit her friends there as well as en- 
courage our members there. Her sister 
Manuela E. Garza is expected to join the 
work at Victoria, and another pupil from 
Hussey school goes to work at Santa Bar 
bara. 


Dr. Wm. NicHOLSoN of Pasadena was 
able to attend the Long Beach, Cal., Con- 
ference. He delivered a lecture on 
‘*Peace’’ that ought to be repeated in 
every community in the State, and his 
paper on the division of the Q. M. for the 
purpose of securing a Y. M. was remark- 
ably strong and convincing. 


UNIVERSITY PARK, CoLoraDo, 8 mo. 
23. One of the pleasantest features of 
our Western aggressive work, is that here 
and there over these prairies and among 
these mountains, we find those who have 
not ‘‘ despised their birthright,’’ whereby 
they came to be members of Friends’ 
Church, or in the still better sense, where- 
by they became the children of God, 
7500 feet above the sea; surrounded by 
lofty, snow-capped mountains, on the very 
crest of the continent, is that great plateau, 
so widely known as the San Luis Valley, 
in southwest Colorado. At Mosca an en- 
terprising class of American citizens, have 
built a promising village, now nearly 
eighteen (18) months old. Mosca is on 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad and 
centrally located in the valley. That 
which particularly interests the writer and 





your readers is that a small company of 
Friends have located here. They hold 
regular meetings for worship (mot estab. 
lished) each Sabbath at 3 P. M., and a 
large part of their number take a promin- 
ent, active part in the Christian Endeavor 
and Union Sabbath school held there, J. 
S. Hocket being Superintendent of the 
latter, I hardly need to add that our 
Friends there, are in full unity with Iowa 
Yearly Meeting. Their numbers are being 
augmented .from time to time, by the 
coming of Friends among them to secure 
homes. Also some have united and others 
will do so, through the influence of the 
regular and special meetings held. Most 
Friends there belong to Hesper Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa, some from near Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis., and others from Piainfield, 
Ind., Asa Hocket and family being among 
the latter. They have requested for the 
establishment of a monthly meeting there. 
Hesper Monthly Meeting has approved of 
the request and it will go to Winneshiek 
Quarterly Meeting in eleventh month next 
for action. They have no re- 
corded minister at Mosca, but Friends 
there are largely indebted to the faithful 
ministerial service of Josiah S. Hocket, a 
beloved member who has the confidence 
of the entire community as well as the 
church. No disunity or discord has found 
its way to this company of Friends. Praise 
the Lord! Thus are new interests de- 
veloping in Colorado. 
Hersert J. Morr. 


FRIENDs and subscribers to the Chris- 
tian work under the care of Friends in 
France will be sorry to hear of Justine 
Dalencourt’s great sorrow in the sudden 
death, from heart disease, of her only son, 
René, on the 13th of 8 mo. 


Inazo Nitose and wife, of Sapporo, 
Japan, are now in Philadelphia; having 
returned to this country on account of 
the impaired health of Mary P. E. Nitobe. 
It is hoped that their valuable work in the 
*« white field ’’’ of Japan may not be very 
long interrupted. 








For Friends’ Review. 


A PRESENT HOPE. 





Tis sweet to look beyond the veil. 
Which sorrow oft around us closes, 
And calmly view in each event 
The hand of love that all disposes ; 


To know the same All-seeiny Eye 
Is ever kindly watching o’er us, 
And that the same protecting hand 
Will gently smooth our way before us ; 


That He will be our mutual Friend, 
Will soothe our hearts in every sorrow, 
And while we rest our cares with Him, 
We need not fear a changing morrow ; 


To hope we soon snall re-uni:e, 
Not long again in life to sever, 
Till welcomed to a home of rest, 
To part no more—no more forever. 
P, M. H, 


+--+ —____ 


Ir ye love me, keep my com nandments. 
John 14: 15. 
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AT THE GRINDELWALD CONFER- 
ENCE. 


A QUAKER VIEW OF PROPJSALS FOR ORGANIC 
UNITY. 


On being invited by Dr. Mackennal to 
express the views of Friends on the ques- 
tion before the Conference, Joseph Rad- 
ley spoke in substance somewhat as fol- 
lows: ‘I listened with closest attention 
to the ingenuous, noble, and charitable 
discoursqof W. H. Hay Aitken, with its 
references to the Lambeth Conference. 
As he built up his ideal church of the 
future, I looked around for the door by 
which, asa Friend, I could enter, and I 
found none. The foundation of Church 
union seems to be almost universally un- 
derstood in these days to be built on the 
acceptance of the two outward ordinances 
of baptism and the Eucharist. Rome, 
Geneva, Canterbury, and the Greek 
Church, all require the same in some form 
or other, as well as most of the English 
Dissenters. 


NO DOOR OPEN FOR GEORGE FOX. 


“To those who only admit that these 
« Ordinances ’ (so called) are at best but 
* outward and visible signs of inward and 
saving grace,’ to those who believe that 
these rites are in no way of perpetual and 
binding obligation, it remains only to stay 
outside in the cold, and thus George Fox, 
William Penn, Isaac Penington, Stephen 
Grellet, Elizabeth Fry, John Bright, Jos- 
eph Sturge, William Forster, and John 
Woolman would be excluded by W. H. 
Aitken. Is it not clear that the disputa 
tions about the ‘ outward ordinances and 
forms of Divine servce,’ and priestly 
ordinations are the real barriers in the 
Church? All who are washed from their 
sins in the blood of Christ have a right to 
say, ‘ Who hath made us kings and priests 
unto God, the Father.’ The doctrine of 
the perpetual obligation of the outward 
ordinances assumes, and demands also, 
the continuation of an outward and visi- 
ble priesthood; and history shows that 
warfare and the shedding of blood, per- 
secutions and martyrdoms, have resulted 
from disputes about such matters as tran- 
substantiation, consubstantiation, the de- 
grees of the existence or absence of ‘the 
real presence’ in the Supper, and baptis- 
mal regeneration. 


FREEMASONRY AND THE SALVATION ARMY, 


‘*When Dr. Day showed by his story 
that ‘ charity makes men all one, but re- 
ligion divides them,’ he said only too 
much of truth. Our contentions still are 
for place and precedence, and for methods 
of ‘Divine service.’ Meanwhile our 
churches stand still, and freemasonry, that 
ignores all Christian religion as a dividing 
element, flourishes and spreads rapidly 
abroad, as in Italy, where it is far more 
popular than the Church itself. We can- 
mot ignore, however, the success of the 


Salvation Army, that, like the Quakers of 
old, calls men away from ordinances to 
‘Where 


Christ Himself and His teaching. 
two or three are gathered in My name, 


there am I in the midst of them;’ and 


whether by Peters or Pauls, in a simple 
proseucha or in the baptistery of a Coven- 
anter or a Puritan, on the hillside or in 
the house of a Corinthian believer, there 
we have a true Church, if He is there. 
We must go and preach Christ, and as it 
were carry Him to the world, and shall 
then find His word true as we ‘Go into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature,’—‘Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.’ 
And as we seek to honor Christ, God the 
Father will continue to own us, and to 
answer our Lord’s prayer, ‘that they all 
may be one,’ and that the ‘ world may 
believe that Thou didst send Me.’ ’’— 
London Friend. 








From the Philad’a Public Ledger. 
THE WORSHIP OF MUSCLE. 
It may reasonably be questioned if the 


old heathens who made gods of sticks and 
stones were more lacking in the percep- 
tion of the eternal fitmess of things than 


the multitudes of enlightened people of 
this great Republic who have recently 
been and still are making heroes of two 
brutal ruffians who are to-night to engage 
in a contest of physical endurance, the 
effort of each being to beat and hammer 
the other into a state of insensibility. 
There are all sorts of human brutes, if the 
phrase may be permitted, but unquestion- 
ably the worst ‘of them all is that species 
known as the prize fighter, and which at 
the present time is represented by one 
Sullivan and one Corbett, at New Orleans, 
the people of that city having thrown open 
its doors to them and offered them its 
most generous, lavish hospitality, with 
legal warrant to hammer at one another 
until one falls, bruised and broken, at the 
other’s feet. 

These two prize brutes of what is called 
the fistic arena are the country’s heroes 
of the hour. Their journey to New Or- 
leans was in the nature of such triumphal 
progress as only the great ones of the 
earth have been accustomed to make. 
They were transported across the country 
in palace cars especially set apart and 
fitted up for them in a style of unex- 
ampled luxury, and their palatial coaches 
were but part of trains wholly made up of 
palace cars, which were filled with enlight- 
ened citizens who had, at great outlay of 
money and time, made the long journey 
in order to witness these two ruffians 
pitted one against the other in a contest 
rivaled only that of dogs trained to fight. 
The sympathy shown them and the de- 
grading errand upon which they were 
bent has not been confined to those who 
accompanied them upon their journey or 
to the hospitable people of New Orleans. 
From one end of their journey to 
the other great crowds assembled at the 
railway stations tu catch a glimpse of 
them; special correspondents accom- 
panied them to detail the effusive recep- 
tions given them by the admiring populace 


of the cities, towns and villages through 


which they made their triumphal way. 


Honors have been thickly heaped upon 












them everywhere, and popular enthusiasm 
has been aroused in an unusual degree as 
the day of the battle of these brutes ap- 
proached. 


The general, the almost universal inter- 


est which the Sullivan-Corbett prize fight 
has evoked, seems to suggest, whatever ad- 
vance civilization has made, it has not 
gone far enough to eradicate wholly the 
savagery of nature, which seems to keep 
its certain place in the human mind. This 
savagery makes a drunken, brutal brawler 


the most conspicuous hero of the day 
throughout America, and he is the hero 
that is so honored for no other reason 
than that he is a ruffiah and a brute, and, 
as it is believed, the greatest ruffian and 
brute of them all. 

It will be the greatest mistake to as- 
sume that only the ruffians and the so- 
called sporting men of the country are 
interested in the contest of these prize 
fighters. People who are eminently re- 
spectable show an interest in it, talk about 
it, read about it, have their favorite and 
anticipate the result with more concern 
than they would a Presidential election. 
But, all the same, the spirit of the battle 
is that of the most ordinary ruffianism 
and b:utality. It is degrading not only 
to the brutes themselves and those who 
are directly interested in them, it is de- 
grading to the entire country, the sym- 
pathy of which for these ruffians alone 
renders their exhibition of brutality pos- 
sible. . 





Tue Facts relative to the destruction 
of lives on railroads, as recently given in 
the Worth American Review, are terrible 
to contemplate. It appears that by the 
coupling of cars, breaking of freight trains 
and other causes, twenty-two thousand 
men were killed and injured in 1889, and 
twenty five thousand in 1890. The num- 
ber actually killed as distinguished from 
those wounded, according to the fore- 
going, equals two thousand in 1889 and 
twenty-five hundred in 1890. The aver- 
age for the two years is a greater loss of 
lives and limbs than occurred at the 
battles of Sedan, Waterloo, Gettysburg or 
Shiloh. In 1889, among our railroad 
employees, there was one death for every 
three hundred and fifty-seven, and one in- 
jury for every thirty-five; while in 
England, there is only one death for every 
eight hundred and seventy-five, and one 
injury for every one hundred and fifty- 
eight of the men employed. The penur- 
iousness of the railroads in adhering to 
the old-style link pin and coupling, which 
ought to be replaced by a uniform auto- 
matic safety coupling, is answerable for 
the largest part for this slaughter. The 
three implements that would do most to 
preserve life among the train men are: 
First, a uniform car coupling system; 
second, air-brakes on freight trains; 
third, the block signal and interlocked 
switch and signal system. —Z xchange. 





HE that shall endure unto the end, the 
same shall be saved. Matt. 24: 13. 
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No such mortality, however, can we 
allow to belong to the thoughts and words 
of Whittier. As long as English literature 
survives, an honored and not unfrequented 
place in its alcoves will surely be kept for 
the ‘‘woodnotes wild ” and pure and 
lofty musings of the Quaker Poet. 





ALARM about cholera has unhappily 
caused of late very great inconvenience, 
even distress, and some unnecessary deaths, 
besides immense commercial losses. Even 
members of the medical profession seem 
to have largely lost sight of the lessons of 
other epidemics. It is true that the com- 
plexity of the subject makes it difficult for 
all to unite in one conclusion from the 
same facts. So there are physicians who 
have not yet appreciated the recorded 
evidence, accumulated in different parts 
of Europe and America, that quarantine 
is powerless in excluding cholera; that a 
totally ‘‘rigid’’ quarantine is nowhere 
practicable, and that if it were, it would 
not prevent an epidemic visitation. Ves- 
sels have, in a number of instances, been 
attacked with cholera when one, two or 
more weeks out at sea, having left ports 
at which it was not present. This proves 
that the epidemic causé“moves or is borne 
through the atmosphere, sometimes over 
great distances, independently of routes 
of human intercourse. Thus it must have 
traveled, this summer, from St. Petersburg 
to Paris, without affecting other cities, 
inland or on the sea-board, on the way. 

Most lamentable of all the results of the 
now existing panic is the detention of 
hundreds.of the passengers and crew on 
board of the steamer Normannia at the 
New York quarantine. That vessel is in- 
fected with chulera, which is fed and sus- 
tained in the part of it in which the crew 
remain, by foul bilge-water. Deaths are 
occurring there almost every day, simply 
from that exposure. Humanity, as well 
as a rational appreciation of the facts con- 
cerning the disease, should compel the 
removal of every one from the vessel, 
until it has undergone a complete disin- 
fection and purification. It may be as- 
serted without hesitation, that no indi- 
vidual or individuals, sick or well, ever, 
by coming to a place, have originated an 
epidemic of cholera. Ships, cargoes and 
baggage, brought from infected cities, 
may be very properly detained at a dis- 
tance from other ports until they are dis- 
infected; but persons should, for their 
own safety, be removed from infected 
vessels ; and this may be done without the 











slightest risk to those amongst whom they 
go on land.* 





HAVING VENTURED in these columns (as 


an individual, not an authorized, opinion) 
the surmise that it would be a gain to the 
Society of Friends if the usage of formally 
acknowledging or recording ministers 
could be discontinued, it is 2 propos to 
quote a similar expression made some time 
since by a writer in the British Friend: 


‘‘This setting ourselves to judge of 


what few can ever value truly, except as 
some message is brought home with Divine 
power to the soul for whom it is intend- 
ed, does impose restraint on the exercise 
of such gifts, though we may think it does 
not. For how discouraging to those who 
are left unacknowledged, and how apt to 
engender false confidence in the others, 


who may be more fluent, but with really 
less of Christ in their hearts than those of 
fewer words. The conviction of duty is 
the only real sanction for speaking. The 
‘ recognition’ in no degree increases the 
authority of what is said, but unthinking 
people believe it does, and thus we virtu- 
ally set up a human priesthood even as 
others do. To those thus set apart, how 
tempting it must be to speak without ne- 
cessity, when they feel others are expect- 
ing itof them! And how tempting to 
the rest, except under the strongest com- 
pulsion, to leave the responsibility with 
these, to feel almost _p esumptuous in of- 
fering the little trembling word of hope, 
comfort, or warning, which is given to 
them for another, as if in so doing, they 
were setting themselves up for ‘ the minis- 
try.’ 

‘* If no such distinct class were recog- 
nized it would be done with so much more 
simplicity, as an act of obedience to God, 
but not as calling any special attention to 
ourselves.’’ 





Our ConTRIBUTORS.—Many expressions 
reach us from time to time showing the 
appreciation, by thoughtful readers, of 
original articles which have appeared in 
this journal. Our regret is that these are 
so few. Selected matter, suitable and, 
we hope, instructive, is always sufficiently 
accessible ; but we wish for more fresh 
words and thoughts from our own mem- 
bers. 

While the scanty space upon our pages 
makes careful selection and condensation 
necessary, the editor of Friends’ Review 
strongly desires not to be supposed to be 
a severe critic. His sympathy is always 
on the side of writers ; and in the rare in- 
stances of the declination of articles 
offered, his regret is probably equal to 
that of the authors themselves. It should 





"See Cholera, Facts and Conclusions; by Hen 
Hartshorne,M.D. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia, 1866. 





always be remembered that neither sound- 
ness of sentiment nor literary merit can 
alone, or even together, decide the qnes—- 
tion as to every article. Suitableness, not: 
only to the general character of the paper, 
but to the time, the precedence of other 
articles, &c., is the essential thing; and 
the editor’s ous/ook places upon him the: 
often trying duty of pronouncing and: 
acting thereupon. In such determina- 
tions, as in other things, editors are con— 
sciously far from being infallible. In am 
amicable controversy with one of them. 
the writer once applied to the editoriak 
judgment what Cowper said of knowl- 
edge ; that it 


“and wisdom, far from being one, 
Ofttimes have no connection.” 


We are sure that there are many able 
and ready writers among Friends, who 
could much interest and give profit to our 
readers. The Review is meant to be not 
only a religious but also a literary and 
miscellaneous journal; a good, whole- 
some, and, we wish it to be, interesting 
family paper. Can we not “stir up’” 
the pure as well as the active, fertile 
minds among us to aid more largely in 
carrying out this purpose ? 


WILMINGTON YEARLY MBETING. 


Concluded from page 89. 


Third-day, Ninth mo, 6th.—The devo- 
tional meeting this morning was opened 
with the fervent prayer of David Hadley. 

The report of the Committee on Peace 
was read, 

The following Friends were constituted a 
committee to nominate a Peace Committee 
for the meeting: W. W. Thornburg, Jaoch 
G. Hunt, Benjamin Farquhar, I. N, Barrett, 
Milton‘Hadley. . 

The Friends to nominate a Temperance 
Committee are: Nathaniel Harvey, Jesse 
N. Oren, I. N. Barrett, James Hadley, Jehiel 
West, John Shackleford, Elias H. Peele, 
Benjamin Hawkins, Amos Cook, W. H. 
Birdsall, Arthur Carey and J. H. Terrell, 

Robert W. Douglas introduced the speak~ 
ers as they arose to their feet to speak on the 
state of society, This feature added greatly 
to the interest of the subject as well as to the 
convenience of the reporters, 

Fourth-day Morning.-This session was one. 
for worship. It was opened with prayer by 
Charles Jones, of New York, who also lett a 
very profitable message to young and old of 
the new Yearly Meeting. Francis W. Thomas. 
preached a sermon in which he was much 
fayored. He and many of his hearers were 
affected to tears and at the close there was a 
general handshaking on the platform and alh 
over the house. Dr, Clark preached from 
the text, “ To open the blind eye and to turm 
from the power of Satan unto God.” The 
speaker succeeded unusually well in carry- 
ing his hearers with him and in making plain. 
the way of salvation, : 

Afternoon Session.—Assistant Clerk Levit 
Mills offered prayer. The meeting under- 
took the subject of Foreign Missions. One 
Quarterly Meeting proposed that this Yearly 
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Meeting join Kansas in its work in the Alaska 
Missions. Dr, Rhoads, of Philadelphia, being 
<alled on, said that he wished to speak about 
Indian missions. Years ago when the In- 
dians were so badly treated he was with the 
<ommittee that waited on President Grant to 
see what might be done. The President 
confounded them by turning upon them and 
saying, ‘* We will turn this whole Indian 
wmatter over to you and let you manage it.” 
‘This proposition almost took our breath 
away, but we had to acknowledge the justice 
of it. We took hold of the work and to day 
there are 438 Indians that are members of 
the Society of Friends. Some of them, no- 
tably John Winney and Steamboat Frank 
dhave been as good Friends as you will find 
anywhere. The Government gives us $10,600 
a year and we furnish the balance of what is 
meeded. 


Charles F. Coffin hoped that the meeting 
‘would listen to John G, Miles, of the Alaska 
Mission, who was present. He related his 
experience in teaching the Indians in Sunday- 
schools in Indian Territory. The lesson was, 
“«In my Father’s house are many mansions.” 
at was quite amusing how they used the buf- 
falo hide houses and log houses to illustrate 
to the Indians our Father's house. He de- 
scribed the conversion of Steamboat Frank 
After along conference with him he rode 
-away, but after a time returned riding rapidly 
zand said in a loud voice in the Indian tongue, 
“*The white man’s God has appeared unto 
we.” Since then he has been a devoted 
‘Christian for years. Josephus Hoskins hoped 
hat the men and women could do their work 
‘together, but did not wish to dictate in that 
matter, Elizabeth Armstrong explained how 
difficult it would be for the women to give 
ap their organization by giving its history, 
although she did not wish to nfluence Friends 
against union in this matter. Phebe S. Aye. 
<delott being called on, showed that the wo- 
amen’s organization was now too strong to be 
overthrown, for in their time they had raised 
$1 800,000 and had 1016 bands of children 
organized. Their American Union was form- 
ed in 1890, After some discussion it was 
decided that the organization had better not 
tbe interfered with, but it was decided to form 
joint board, and Josephus Hoskins, Turner 
‘Welch, Benjamin Farquhar, Francis Bang- 
ham, Clarkson Hunt, Elijah Peele, Elijah 
Smith an4 Carlton Pritchard were appointed 
to join women in naming said joint board. 

All Friends agree that the attendance yes- 
tterday was phenomenal. In all the Yearly 
Meetings of Friends the attendance usually 
falls off heavily on the day after the Sab- 
ath. Here the reverse was true. 

This evening Clara Todhunter asked for 
money to build a new roof for her mission, 

_zand $49 was raised in a few minutes. 

Later the meeting, under the leadership 
of Allen Jay, surprised itself by raising 
$1,063 ina very short time for the use of the 
mew Evangelistic and Pastoral Committee. 
‘This liberality speaks volumes for the church 
extension that is expected to take place. 

In the evening occurred the event of the 

“Yearly Meeting for the young people—the 
first Endeavor Convention. Every available 
‘Space in the vast tent was packed to its ut- 
«most capacity with young Endeavorers and 
their young friends. This large assemblage 
arrayed on the side of Christ is calculated to 
‘Strike terror to the hearts of the enemies of 
«church and society. 

Lizzie Larkins read Revelation 21 and 
Offered prayer, at the close of which a thou- 
sand voices joined hers in the Lord’s Prayer. 

Numbers of trained voices were conspicu- 
us in the singing, which in itself formed an 
€xercise not soon to be forgotten. 











tabie exhortations, founded partly on the call 
of Elisha by Elijah. Elisha was tound by 
the Prophet driving twelve yoke of oxen, 
This showed that able young men of twenty- 
four ox power were wanted in God's work. 


delivered an el 
deavor Among 
reporter's pencil. 


* The Endeavor and the Pulpit.” 


the convention was closed in the usual form 
by Mary Miars. 


Committee is constituted as follows: Miles 
Harvey, Richard Greene, Eliza A. West, 
Grant Merrell, Arametha Peelle. 


as follows: James 
Lloyd, Asa Starbuck, Oma C. Hadley, Chas, 
E. Terrell, Harriet Jay. 





appointed to attend the General Conference 
of Friends at Indianapolis in the Tenth 
month next: Delegates—Charles F. Chap- 
man, Esther Frame, I. M. Barrett, Lizzie 
Larkins, James H. Terrell, Ruth Mills, Levi 
Mills, Amy Fulghum, Josephus Hoskins, 
Aaron B. Nordyke. 


Mary Barrett, W. F. Bangham, Harriet Jay, 


John Cook, Irene Hunnicutt. 





J. Walter Malone gave one of his inimi- 


Altred C. Hathaway, of Richmond, Ind., 
uent address on “ The En- 
riends,” which defied the 
Levi Mills followed most earnestly on 


After a short address by Thos. C. Brown, 


Fifth day Morning.—The Home Mission 


The Committee on Peace was appointed 
H. Morgan, Debora 


Committee on Missions: Martha C. Had- 


ley, Martha Dwiggins, W. F. Bangham, La- 
vina Barrett, Jane Ladd, Jacob H. Hunt, 
Carlton Pritchard, Edward Walton, Ann 
Welch, Chas, F. Chapman 


The following delegates and alternates are 


Alternates-—Nathan 
Frame, Caroline E. Nordyke, Edw. Walton, 


F. G. Peelle, Nathaniel Harvey, Ann Hunt, 


APPROXIMATE STATISTICS. 


Miami. Fair'd Center. Total 
No. members,.. 962 2104 2255 5321 
PEAR sink kins oie 478 . 1007 1081 2566 
Females....... 484. 1097 1174 2755 
Families ...... 217 457 480 1964 
Non-res’t mem's 225 271 338 823 
Under 2 years. 290 590 651 1437 
Meetings....... 8 13 ee 
Rec'd ministers. 19 13 23 55 


The last session was opened with prayer 
from Charles F, Coffin and Ann Gause. 

Levi Mills, Ruth Mills, Mary L. Cook and 
Edward Walton are appointed to attend the 
new Yearly Meeting to be opened in .Oregon 
in 1893, 

The meeting was very solemnly closed by 
prayer from Dr. Young and benediction by 
F, G. Cartland of New York. 

JosEPH DOAN. 





DISEASE and pain invade our health, 
And find an easy prey ; 

And oft, when least expected, wealth 
Takes wing, and flies away, 


A fever or a blow can shake 
Our wisdom's boasted rule; 
And of the brightest genius make 
A madman or a fool, 


The gourds from which we look for fruit, 
Produce us only pain ; 

A worm unseen attacks the root, 
And all our hopes are vain. 


I pity those who seek no more 
Than such a world can give; 
Wretched are they, and blind, and poor, 
And dying while they live. 


—_—_—_O——— 


LorpD, to whom shall we go? thou hast 
the words of eternal life. John 6: 63. 











son sang “Showers of Blessings.” 
was offered by J. Walter Malone, thanking 
God for His blessing upon us in our every 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 





Fifth day Eighth mo. 25th,10 A. M— 


Ohio Yearly Meeting convened at Damascus, 
Ohio, and was opened by singing and prayer 
for guidance in all our meetings both for 
worship and for the transaction of business, 
May it all be done to the glory of God. 


We were exhorted not to wait upon one 


another, but upon God. He has a great miny 
spiritual-minded people here, both old and 
young; we especially praise Him for the 
young. He has wonderfully blessed us in the 


ast. 


P 
Obadiah Chase, B. F. Farquhar and Judith 
C. Johnson spoke briefly with words of encour- 


aging exhortation, 
A. H. Hussey read Psalm 122. Alice Han- 
Prayer 


meeting throughout the Yearly Meeting the 


past year and asking for still a deeper work in 
our souls, and to get us all with one accord 


in one place. 

James Jones, of North Carolina, and John 
F. Hanson, of Dakota, spoke briefly. Many 
testimonies of victory in the soul, interspers- 
ed with appropriate songs, were given from 
full hearts, 

The opening minute was read by the Clerk. 
The names of delegates and alternates being 
called, 50 delegates were present, 8 absent. 

Minutes were read for the following visit- 
ing ministers: James R. Jones, North Caro- 
lina; Obadiah Chase, Massachusetts; Stacy 
Bevan, Kansas ; John F. Hanson and wife, 
Alice Hanson, South Dakota; Hannah Pratt, 
Vermont; B. F. Farquhar, New York. 

Also minutes for several elders and Chris- 
tian workers. 


Sixth day, 10 A, M.—Prayer was offered 
asking that we might all be kept where the 
Lord would have us and fitted for the work, 
and taat wisdom might rest upon the Clerks, 
Song, “ All for Jesus,” 

Delegates proposed the names of Asa Pim 
and Emma B. Malone for Clerks, and they 
were appointed. 

A minute wasread for F, G. Cartland, min- 
ister, from New York, 

David J. Douglas was present without a 
minute. 

The London General Epistle was read, 
breathing forth loving words of encourage- 
ment and wise counsel. 2000 copies were di- 
rected to be printed with our minutes. 

Epistles were read from the following 
Yearly Meetings: London, Dublin, New 
England, New York, Baltimore, North Car- 
— Western, Kansas, Iowa, Indiana, Ca- 
nada, 


Several of them made special mention of 
the work of the Y. P. S.C. E., Peace, Tem- 
perance, Pastoral and Evangelistic work. 
Iowa referred to the establishment of Oregon 
Yearly Meeting, the General Conference of 
Friends, and the establishment of a Biblical 
Institure, 

A committee was appointed to prepare 
Epistles to send to each Yearly Meeting in 
response to these fraternal greetings, 

The proposition of lowa for the uniting of 
the Yearly Meetings in the establishing of a 
Biblical Institute was read, but passed from 
without any action at present, 


The establishment of a Yearly Meeting at 
Newberg, Oregon, as proposed by Iowa, is 
approved, and a committee was appointed 
to nominate delegates to attend its opening 
session. 

The proposal for a General Conference of 
Yearly Meetings to be held in Indianapolis, 
Ind., in next Tenth mo. was united with, and 
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the delegates were authorized to propose 
names of Friends to attend it. 

The committee to attend the opening of 
Wilmington Yearly Meeting report that they 
all attended its opening. The subject of re- 
vising the Evangelical and Pastoral Commit- 
tee was referred to the delegates. 

Seventh day, 10 A. M.—After prayer had 
been offered, minutes were read for Emily 
Underhill Burgess, minister, and her hus- 
band, Thornas H. Burgess, elder, New York, 
Emma C, Pinkham, from Portland. Maine, 
and Anna M. Grove, Amesbury, Mass., 
elders. 

The consideration of the state of. society 
was opened by reading the queries and their 
answers. 

D. B. Updegraff spoke words of welcome 
and exhortation to those acknowledged as 
ministers and elders during the past year. 

Obadiah Chase spoke of the infirmities of 
the early Church and of the Church now; of 
the duties of elders, pastors, and teachers ; 
the condition of the branch of the Vine. Re- 
frain from the indulgences of the world and 
be pure. 

F. G. Cartland: Be fitly framed together 
and growing into an holy temple; keeping 
first in view the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of souls, Build up over against our own 
own door. 

James R, Jones urged us to look to the 
reading matter for our children. A Christian 
home the grandest and freest place on the 
earth ; a the children are what will save 
the country. Have the peace of God in our 
souls, 

David Douglas: The branches are to bear 
fruit, receiving sap through the Vine. We 
are out to save souls, not to touch people’s 
emotional nature. 

Be after the hard men; they havea tender 
spot somewhere. To do this we must get in 
harmony with Jesus, Then you will be led 
to pray one for another. Our relation to 
Jesus is that He is ours. May the Lord bless 
you in being fruitful in bringing in souls. 

John F. Hanson: Whatever thy hands 
find to do, doit. If we cannot be polished 
shafts let us be even the least for God. May 
the young men not only be rescued from 
drunkenness but kept. 

If the Church would arise and say, “ Let 
the saloons be closed,” it would be done, 
Our schools are training the boys for war ; 
may this Church, which has a record of 250 
years, on this subject, awake by the help of 
God to this matter. 

Hannah Pratt: By their fruits ye shall 
know them, If we want to find a field of 
labor we can find it anywhere. See that we 
grow deeper and deeper in Jesus and go any- 
where for Him. 

Get the little children saved first, and then 
go out for others. 

Wm. G. Hubbard brought to mind our 
testimony against oaths, lotteries and wars. 

Wm. Nicholson ; First de and then do, and 
if you do not do you will not de long. 

The Church has it in her power to say, 
* There shall be no more war.’ The religion 
that does not rest upon the doctrine taught 
by our Lord Jesus Christ will sink into 
oblivion, 

(To be continued, ) 








Unto us a child is born, unto us a son 
is given: and the government shall be 
upon his shoulder: and his name snall be 
called Wonderful, Counselor, The Mighty 
God, The everlasting Father, The Prince 
of Peace. Of the increase of his gov- 
ernment and peace there shall be no end. 
Isa. 9: 6, 7. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
Lasson 1. Tenth mo. 2, 1892. 
SAUL OF TARSUS CONVERTED. 
Acts ix. 1—20. 
Gotpen Textr.—Except a man be bern again, he can- 


not see the kingdom of God. John iii, 3, 


Other Accounts.—Acts xxii, 6—11 ; xxvi. 12—19. 


‘* Nearly all the later authorities place 


Paul’s conversion about the year A. D. 
37.’ —Feloubet. If as seems probable, 
he was born about A. D. 2, Saul of 
Tarsu. would be at this time thirty- 


five years old. His parents were Jews of 


of the tribe of Benjamin. Phil. iii. 5. He 


was a ‘*‘ Hebrew of the Hebrews,” 7. ¢., 
could trace his descent in the direct line 
from Abraham ; he was a Pharisee, 7. ¢., 
belonged to the sect, who held that every 
Jew was called to the dignity of the priest 
hood and should keep the laws, laid down 
for the priests as well as all the traditions 
of the elders. ‘‘ His father was a Roman 
citizer (Acts xxii. 28) possessing the pecu- 
liar rights of citizens, probably as a re- 
ward for distinguished services to the Ro- 
man State. He was a Hellenist, 7. ¢., a 
Greek-speaking Jew.’"—FPeloubet. ‘‘ The 
strictness of Paul’s training and life as a 
Jew and a Pharisee gave him power with 
the Jews, his Roman citizenship gave him 
influence with the heathen. His dwelling 
among the foreign Jews made him more 
able to see the necessity and righteousness 
of welcoming the Gentiles into the new 
kingdom without their first becoming 
Jews.’’—Peloubei. Paul tells us himself 
in I Tim. i. 16 that his conversion was to 
be a pattern to those that should after be- 
lieve and we should study it with increased 
care on this account. We note that he 
was already familiar with the doctrine of 
Christianity ; most probably he was pres- 
ent in the Sanhedrim when Peter and 
John made their defence. Acts iv. 8—12, 
&c. He was probably amongst ‘‘ them of 
Cilicia’’ who disputed- with Stephen; he 
certainly listened to his noble defence 
before the Sanhedrim. Acts 7. And we 
kuow that the martyr’s glorious death 
made a great impression upon him. Thus 
in a certain sense he 4mew the truth, even 
as most dwellers in Christian countries do 
to-day. 


1. And Saul or with Rev. Ver., ‘* dut 
Saul ’’ in contrast to the earnest evange- 
listic work of Philip. Yet breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter. ‘‘ He lived 
as it were in the atmosphere of threats and 
slaughter.”’—Plumptre. Went unto the high 
priest. ‘Of his own accord; a strong 
proof of his zeal.”"—Pe/oubet. The high 
priest at this time was either Jonathan or 
Theophilus—both were sons of Annas; 
Caiaphas, their brother-in-law, had been 
deposed in A. D. 36. 

2. And desired of him letters. See ch. 
xxvi. 12. The letters received the au- 
thority of others besides the high priest ; 
probably of the whole Sanhedrim. Zo 
Damascus, to the synagogues. Damascus, 
the oldest city in the world, was 140 miles 
northwest from Jerusalem. It had at 
this time a Jewish population of 50,000. 


Josephus says that the wivesof the Da- 
mascenes were alnfost all of them inclined 
to the Jewish religion. Tne Jews all over 
the world owned somewhat the same kind 
of allegiance to the high priest at Jerusa- 
lem that the Roman Catholics do to the 
Pope. Jf he found any of this way. Rev. 
Ver. “ the way.’’ ‘‘ This name soon be- 
came a distinctive appellation of the Chris. 
tian religion.’’——- Cambridge Bible. Matt. 
xxii. 16; John xiv. 4, 6; Acts xviii. 26; 
xix. 9; xxiii; xxiv 14. Whether they 
were men or women. Compare chapter 
xxvi. 10, 11. Might bring them bound 
unto Jerusalem. ‘To be tried by the San- 
hedrim who could inflict severer punish- 
ment than the local authorities.’’—Pe/ou- 
bet. 

3. And as he journeyed. The journey 
would take five or six days. ‘* There is 
little doubt that he rode on horseback and 
his ‘ followers were some mounted, some 
on foot, like a caravan of the present 
day.’ "—Lewin. And suddenly there shone 
round about him a light out of heaven. It 
was about noon (see ch. xxii. 6) of a mid- 
summer day and the light was such as to 
overpower the brightness of a Syrian sun. 
Ch. xxvi. 13. ‘‘ It was in the midst of this 
glory that Christ was seen by Saul (I Cor. 
xv. 8), so that he can enumerate himself 
among those who had beheld the Lord 
after His resurrection.”’"— Cambridge Bible. 
Also Acts ix. 17, 27. 

4. And he fell npon the earth. ach. 
xxvi. 14 Paul tells us that not only him- 
seit, but his companions were overpower- 
ed by the light and heard a voice saying, 
‘* in the Hebrew tongue.”’ Ch. xxvi. 14. 
“ In all three accounts the name Saul here 
is a transliteration of the Hebrew way of 
spelling Saul, Saou/, while in every other 
case the Greek form Sau/os is used.’”-— 
Peloubet. Why persecutest thou me? 
Thus Christ identifies Himself with His 
suffering followers. See Is, Ixviii. 9 ; Zech. 
ii. 8; Matt. xxv. 40, 45, &c. 

5. And the Lord said I am Jesus. Ch. 
xxii. 8 gives it ‘‘ I am Jesus of Nazareth,’’ 
z. e., the Lord revealed Himself to Saul 
by His human name and earthly place of 
abode, thus emphasizing the close bond 
of union between Himself and His perse- 
cuted followers. tis hard for thee to 
hick against the pricks, t.e., goads. These 
words are rightly omitted from the Rev. 
Ver., but they occur in ch. xxvi. 14. “‘The 
ox, being driven trom behind, not, as with 
us, from the side, would strike against the 
goad, if it resisted by kicking.’’— Addo##. 
‘* This was a common Greek proverb, ex- 
pressive of the impotent rage which hurts 
itself instead of its object, and is fouad in 
Eschylus, Euripides and Pindar.”’"~Zugene 
Stock. We note that the Lord was already 
working in the heart of Saul to bring him 
to repentance. 

6. And he trembling and astonished. 
These words should be wholly omitted.— 
Lord. It seems that the change had al- 
ready taken place, the self-willed Saul ac- 
knowledges Jesus Christ as his ‘‘ Lord.’’ 
He sees Him in glory yet still claiming 
kinship with mankind; and from those 
divinely human lips-he hears words which 
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prove to him beyond a doubt that Jesus of 
Nazareth knows the hidden secrets of his 
soul. What wilt thou have metodo? He 
surrenders at discretion. His cry is not 
for personal salvation, but it is the humble 
query of the obedient child. Arise and 
ge into the city. They were already close 
to Damascus. See ch. xxii. 6. And it 
Shall be told thee. n narrating this ex 

perience years after Paul compresses the 
narrative telling us in one breath what this 
future revelation was. The substance of 
it is given here in the message to Ananias. 
Verses 24, 16. There is no real contra- 
diction between the two accounts ; for ux- 
doubtedly the revelation of his future ser- 
vice was given to Saul at the time of his 
conversion. Hearing a voice. Rev. Ver. 
‘‘the sound.” ‘* We are told by Paul 
himself (ch. xxii. 9) that they ‘did of 
hear the voice.’ What is meant is clearly 
that they did not hear the words,—could 
attach no meaning to the sounds which for 
Saul himself had so profound a signifi- 
cance.” —Plumpire. ‘* The English lan- 
guage has the same idiom. We say that 
a person is not heard, or that we do not 
hear, when, though we hear his voice, he 
speaks so low or indistinctly, that we do 
not understand him.”’— Hackett. 

8. And when his eyes were opened he 
saw no man. R. V. ‘‘Nothing.’’ He 
was completely blind, and if, as some 
think, his ‘‘ thorn in the flesh” was a 
trouble with the eyes, it would seem that 
they never fully recovered from _ this 
blinding. ; ° 

9. And he was three days without sight. 
No doubt he spent these days in intense 
mental exercise. His thoughts occupied 
him so that he neither ate nor drank. 
Blind though he was, his mind was so 
stored with Scripture that under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit he was en- 
abled ‘‘clearly to discern the whole scheme 
of Christian doctrine in its fullness and 
truth.’’—Xitio. 

10. And there was a certain disciple at 
Damascus, named Ananias, We have no 
further mention of him except Paul’s de- 
scription, ch. xxii. 12, that he was ‘a 
devout man according to the Law, having 
a good report of all the Jews which dwelt 
at Damascus.”” And to him said the Lord 
in a@ vision, Ananias. Saul has had the 
head knowledge of Jesus, the pleadings of 
the Holy Spirit in his heart; the inward 
appeal of Christ and revelation of His 
will. Now he is also to have the help of 
a human friend. In order for thisa special 
vision is required. Without it, who would 
dare to approach the fierce persecutor ? 
Behold, lam here, Lord. I\mplying his 
willingness to be used by the Lord. 

11. Arise, and go into the street which 
is called Straight. At this time ‘the 
main thoroughfare of Damascus was called 
‘ Straight ;’ socalled from its running in a 
direct line from the eastern to the western 
gate. It was a mile long, it was a hun- 
dred feet wide, and divided by Corin- 
thian .columns into three avenues.”— 
Lewin, ‘*At present it is a narrow 

thoroughfare, inclosed on either side by 






















































































































































































































































































heard by many of this man. 
not disobedient, yet he would fain be more 
fully assured, and the Lord graciously 
vouchsafed him a fuller explanation. How 
much evil he hath done. This all shows 
how fierce had been Saul’s persecution of 
the Christians. 


vessel. 
selected by God, and for the purpose in- 
dicated in the remainder of the sen- 
tence.”’—Addoilt. 


things he must suffer. 
xxiii. 14; xvi. 24; xxiii. 35 ; II Cor. xi. 


Jesus, that appeared unto thee, &c. 





bare, unsightly walls.’"—Rawiinson. For 
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one called Saul, of Tarsus. Acts xxi. 
39; xxii. 3. Behold he prayeth. 
fact seems mentioned by the Lord to re. 
assure Ananias,’’—Schaf. There was all 
the difference between the former prayers of 
Saul, the Pharisee, and his present petitions 
that there was between the prayers of the 
Pharisee and the Publican in our Lord’s 
parable. 


‘* This 


See Lu. xviii. 9-14. 
12. And hath seen ina vision. Christ, 


who sent both visions, alone knew of 
both. 


13. Ananias answered, Lord, I have 
He was 


14. Zo bind all that call on thy name. 


This would seem to prove the practice of 
the early Christians of calling upon Jesus 
Christ in prayer. 


15. Go thy way, for he is a chosen 
‘A selected instrument—4#. ¢., 


See Acts xiii. 2, 22. 
‘¢ It was this experience that led Paul so 


deeply to feel the divine side of conver- 
sion. 
God.” — Peloudet. 


God chose him before he chose 


16. For I will show him how great 
See ch. xiv. 19 ; 


24, 25. God revealed something of this 


to him at the time of his conversion. It 


has been noted that_such a revelation 
would be as the buglecall of his country 
to the loyal soldier The prospect of 
great things to be doneis a stronger argu- 
ment to a noble soul than the prospect 
of great rewards, 

17. Brother Saul. He accepts Saul 
as a brother in Christ. Zhe Lord, even 
His 
action, together with these words, would 
prove to Saul that he was the promised 
messenger. See verse 12. Ananias here 
speaks of an actual sight of Jesus, which 
Saul hadi had. Mightest receive thy sight and 
be filled with the Holy Ghost. See Acts 
ii. 43 iv. 31; vili. 175 xiii. 52. 

18. There fellfrom his eyes as ithad been 
scales. ‘* One argument for taking these 
words literally is the peculiar exactness of 
of Luke in speaking of such subjects.’’— 
Conybeare and Howson. See also chap. 
xxii. 13. Amd was baptised. To one 
who had been such an active opponent 
there was the more than ordinary need for 
public confession of his change. Note 
that in this case the gift of the Holy Ghost 
preceded the baptism with water. 

19. Zhen was Saul certain days with 
the disciples. His stay was probably not 
very long. lt speaks volumes for the faith 
and love of these disciples that they were 
willing to accept him. 

20. And straightway ne preached Christ. 
‘‘ The best manuscripts have here Jesus, 
instead of Christ. 
not merely verbal. 
was, not 





And the difference is 
What Saul preached 
the doctrine that the Jewish 





| Ninth mo. 





Messiah was the Son of God, but the fact 


that Jesus of Nazareth was the Son of God 
and the long-promised Messiah, ‘ the very 
Christ.’ ’’ 


Verse 22.—Addott. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 
1. Taking Saul’s conversion as a typi- 


cal one, we have the fact that something 
besides mere head knowledge of the his- 
torical facts concerning Jesus Christ is. 
necessary. Saul had, besides, the con- 
victions of the Holy Spirit and a personal 
dealing of the Lord Jesus with his soul. 
This was the divine side of his conversion, 
and ¢his we can trust the Lord to do for 
all. 
clearly stated in his defence before King 
Agrippa—Acts xxvi. 19—‘* Whereupon, 
O King Agrippa, I was not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision.”’ 


Now as to Saul’s side, we find it very 


2. Again, we see, from the sending of 


Ananias, how important it is for the 
human agent to work in harmony with 
God’s working in the soul. 
of immediate divine guidance, as dis- 
tinctly held by our Society, may be brought 
out by this incident. 


The doctrine 


3- ‘* The sight of Jesus as He is wilk 


convict and convert.’’—Feloudet. 


4. In verses 4 and 5 we see how closely 


Christ identifies Himself with His weakest 
followers. 





From The Christian at Work. 


THE TEE-TO-TUM IN NEW YORE. 





Elsewhere in our columns last week we 


called attention to the establishment in 
this city of a popular#resort under the title 
of the Tee-To-Tum, This is the name 
which Mr. 
philanthropist, has given to the institution 


Buchanan, the London 


which he has established in that city to. 


offset the drink-shops. It is now proposed 
to try a similar plan here. 
Tums of London have been a marked suc- 
cess financially and otherwise, and we see 


The Tee-To- 


no reason why they should not be suc- 
cessful here. Surely there is need enough 
in all our large towns and cities for such 
resorts as these. 

The Tee-To-Tum is in fact a working- 
man’s club house, a place where he may 
spend a leisure hour free from the tempta- 
tions and the abominations of the sa- 
loons. It is expected that the regular 
patrons of the Tee-To-Tum will join the 
club organized under its auspices, but this 
is not a condition precedent to the enjoy- 
ment of many of the advantages of the 
place. The club feature is introduced only 
to draw the patrons into closer contact 
with each other, to ‘strengthen their in- 
terest in the Tee-To-Tum, and insure 
their attendance. The fee for member- 
ship is only one dollar a year, and the 
conditions of membership are brief and 
simple. The rules of the club are as fol- 
lows : 2 

1. Any man over eighteen years of age 
and of respectable character is eligible to 
membership. 

2. Application for membership must be 
made to the superintendent on the regular 
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blanks, and must be endorsed by the em- 
ployer or clergyman of the applicant. 

3. Rooms op:n daily from 9g A. M. to 
ao P. M., except Sunday. 

4. Membership dues will be 25 cents 
per quarter, payable in advance, and no 
member will be admitted to the club- 
room without a ticket (these tickets not 
transferable. ) 

5. Visitors will be’ admitted to the 
<club-room on Wednesday and Saturday 
evenings, from 8 to 10. 

6. Wilful defacement or destruction of 
club property, or conduct unbecoming a 
gentleman, will be held sufficient reason 
for cancelling membership ticket. 

One of the most promising and notable 
features- of the Tee-To-Tum is the pro- 
vision made for supplying wholesome food 
at low rates to the people of the surround. 
ing neighborhood. Every one who has a 
knowledge of the cuisine of the tenements 
and of the eating-houses and lunch-counters 
abounding in tenement districts, can have 
some realization of the possibilities for 
good which lie ina clean, wholesome, and 
honestly conducted food supply depart- 
ment of the Tee-To-Tum. This depart- 
ment in the Tee-To-Tum, at 153 Essex 
street, will be on the ground floor. There 
the workingman can fill his dinner-pail 
before he goes to his day’s labor, 
for the store will be opened every morn- 
ing at 6 o’clock, and there the housewife 
«an buy her noonday meal all ready pre- 
pared, without the trouble of cooking it 
at home. 





RURAL. 


Our Future Foop Suppiy. — £Zds. 
Country Gentleman.—In the June num- 
ber of ‘‘ Milling,’”’ Mr. Erastus Wiman 
places himself on record as subscribing, 
partially at least, to the doctrine of that 
class of pessimistic observers who are fear- 
ful that within a few years this country will 
be unable to feed its population. This 
same idea has permeated the minds of 
‘thinking men at many different periods in 
the world’s history, from the days of Mal- 
thus down to the present reappearance of 
the idea. A study of economic writings 
on this subject, comparing the dismal 
prophecies which have been made with 
their utter failure of realization, should 
prove that nature seldom creates a want 
that she does not furnish the means of 
filling. 

The idea that consumption is rapidly 
overtaking production, and that in this 
country the present generation, or the 
next at farthest, will be brought face to 
face with the problem of a deficient food 
supply, seems to have been preached at 
the beginning of the present crusade by a 
class of economic writers who are en- 
deavoring to reconcile our American farm. 
€rs to the low prices which have ruled for 
several years. The idea was perhaps 


something of an antidote for the cry of 
overproduction with which another class 
have sought to explain the same pheno- 
menon. 


Knowing the object which is 





sought, the arguments set forth should 
not be taken too literally. It is true, as 
Mr. Wiman states, that our consuming 
population has grown during recent years 
much more rapidly than our producing 
population. This, however, instead of 
being an evidence of coming starvation, 
goes rather to prove the superiority of 
present over past methods. It may be 
true that at present only 40 per cent., or 
perhaps even a little less than that propor- 
tion of our population, is engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, but it is a fact quite as 
evident that this proportion, with im- 
proved plans, machinery, more scientific 
methods, better facilities for transporta- 
tion, handling and storing, is better able 
to feed the whole population than was a 
larger percentage at a previous time in 
our history. The fact that a decreasing 
proportion is thus engaged does not indi- 
cate that there is insufficient land to culti- 
vate, but that there is no necessity, under 
existing conditions, for binding so large a 
proportion to the tilling of the soil. With 
the progress in agriculture which is being 
made, fewer farmers are able to support 
more artizans, mechanics, professional 
men, and non-agricultural workers gener- 
ally. 

The chief fear of this present-day school 
of economists seems to be that we are 
rapidly exhausting our available area of 
arable land. A mere presentation of the 
figures of acreage in farms, as compared 
with the total surface area, will not lend 
color to the claim that we have reached 
that stage in which there is no land for 
the landless. There are other facts, how- 
ever, which are quite as necessary to this 
study. It is notorious that American 
agriculture has been heretofore carried on 
under the extensive plan. Farms have 
been large, but partially cultivated, and 
only a minimum result of actual possibili- 
ties achieved. It is a matter of notoriety 
that in many sections of our country, 
cultivators have cropped a given field for 
a few years with no pretense of restoring 
any of the elements withdrawn, and 
abandoned it for virgin fields at the first 
sign of diminished return. In the South, 
especially, these old fields, thrown out to 
sedge and grown up in scrub pine, abound 
on every hand, and yet their soil is as 
available for plant growth under proper 
and reasonable, not to say humane treat- 
ment, as it was in the days immediately 
following its first clearing. It must not 
be assumed that even in the so-called older 
States, all available land is utilized. 

Ten years ago, less than 25 per cent. of 
the land of Georgia was utilized for any 
farm purpose, either as arable or grass 
land, and in Maryland, a State peculiarly 
adapted to agricultural development and 
possessing manifest advantages in the way 
of local markets, but little more than one- 
half of the surface was used in the same 
way. Little more than one-third of Maine 
is in farms, and there are agricultural dis- 
tricts there yet untouched. Much of the 
best land east of the Mississippi has never 
been subdued. In the bottoms of that 
valley, along the Gulf coast and in Florida, 


there are millions of acres of the best cane 
and cotton land awaiting only drainage 
which is perfectly feasible. By irrigation 
and by drainage, one-third of our total 
area may be made available. Of the other 
two-thirds, there is a large proportion not 
yet included in farms; the farm area is 
not all utilized, and what is cultivated 
may be made much more productive. 

A fact often overlooked in this discuss- 
ion is our ability to secure a better return 
from our cultivated land. Our average 
yield per acre in almost every crop grown 
is ridiculously low, but it is the natural 
result of conditions which have surrounded 
our agriculture. It has been easier and 
cheaper to fence and break new land than 
properly to renew that in cultivation. 
This must pass away, and gradually farm- 
ing come to be carried on on more scien- 
tific principles. We grow 12 bushels of 
wheat for each acre cultivated. With the 
present acreage of, say, 40,000,000, this 
means acrop of 480,000,000 bushels, or 
enough to feed ourselves and spare 100,- 
000,000 bushels for otherJands. At Roth- 
amsted, England, in the Lawes’ experi- 
raents, after 39 years of continuous crop- 
ping without any fertilization, the yield 
of wheat last year was 14.2 Winchester 
bushels. If our acreage did as well, we 
should have a crop of 568,000,000 bushels. 
But why compare our wheat acreage, com- 
prising admittedly some of the best wheat 
lands of the world, the natural wheat 
fields, with the return from land drained 
by continuous cultivation for a lifetime? 
France, which stands second in wheat pro- 
duction, gets about 1734 bushels per acre. 
Why should not our lands do as well, and 
bring us a crop of 700,000,000 bushels on 
the present acreage? This small improve- 
ment would furnish a food ration, as liberal 
as we now have, for a population of more 
than double our present number. Even 
this figure, however, would not approach 
the capability of our soil. Last year, 
there were thousands of farms where the 
yield ran above 40 bushels per acre, and 
counties in which the average was perhaps 
30 bushels. 

Mr. Wiman makes the error of assum- 
ing that the movement westward of the 
centre of agricultural production has left 
sterility and soil exhaustion in its wake. 
The facts do not justify this conclusion. 
It is true that the relative importance of 
the Eastern States has declined, but their 
aggregate production has not. Frequently 
there has been a change in distribution of 
crops, brought about not by soil failure 
but by an opportunity for greater profit 
in new crops. In 1849 Pennsylvania was 
first in wheat production, in 1891 twelfth, 
and yet in the latter year she grew 5,000, 
ooo bushels more than in the earlier 
period. The decline in agriculture in the 
East has been relative not actual. The 
farmers of New York find more money in 
other crops, in dairying and in live stock, 
but the wheat fields of the Genesee valley 
do not yield less prolifically than they did 
40 years ago. It is too early to talk of a 
declining fertility in this country. The 
maximum of praduction has never been 
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reached. It will not be reached so long 
as slovenly cultivators find it easier to 
break new land than to care for that in 
cultivation. Our best yields to day are 
not on the gleby lands of the West, the 
deep, rich prairie soils, but on the rocky, 
uninviting farms of New England. Ver 
mont brings 17 bushels of wheat to the 
acre; Iowa only 11. Before the pangs of 
hunger pinch us sorely, Iowa will likewise 
make return in accordance with the tal- 
ents given her. 

A strong illustration of what may be 
accomplished by the application of scien- 
tific methods is furnished by the record of 
cotton production in South Carolina. In 
1859 she grew 353.412 bales and in 1869 
only 224.500 By 1879 there had been 
a readjustment to the new labor conditions 
and the crop was 522,548 bales. In that 
year the acreage was 1,364,249. Careful 
observers during the last 10 years have 
believed that there has been but little in- 
crease because of the fact that much area 
at one time cultiveted had been aban. 
doned as worn out. In view of that be- 
lief the census‘return for 1889 showing 
1,987,651 acres was a surprise. It is ac- 
counted for by a fact heretofore over- 
looked. Since the discovery of the phos- 
phate beds of the State there has been a 
gradual reclamation and recultivation of 
these old fields through the use of this 
fertilizer. This is only an indication of 
what may be done when the necessity 
arises. - 

To believe in the neat approach of a 
time when we shall fail to be self support- 
ing implies a belief that we cannot ad- 
vance from our present shiftless, unscien- 
tific methods; that our farmers are less 
able and less intelligent than those of other 
countries. If Belgium with but 234 acres 
to each inhabitant can practically support 
herself, there can be no doubt that as our 
population increases, our production will 
increase in such ratio that our present 
liberal ration may be maintained. 

B. W. Snow. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
IN MEMORIAM—ALICE M. RATH- 
BUN KENYON. 














As the days of waning Summer 
Traced their flight on shrub and leaf, 
Hearts made tull of truest yladness 
Now are filled with saddest grief. 









Just a few short years it seemeth, 
Just a little space of time, 

Since within the father’s household 
Sprang a little tender vine. 


Just a morning and a night-fall 
Since a mother’s love and care 
Rose in all its strength and beauty 
For her daughter young and fair. 





Just a day (2nd not a long one) 

Since with brother, sisters dear 

Played the child beside the hearthstone, 
As the even.tide drew near. 


















On to girlhood and a woman, 

Still, as ever, true and kind, 

Loved by friends and by her class-mates 
For the sterling worth they find, 
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And, when called to be a teacher, 
From her knowledge wisely stored, 
She was found a faithful steward, 
Working as unto the Lord, 


Thus her life (though short) a blessing, 
And in turn was truly blessed, 

For she chose a loving Saviour, 
Found in Him a Perfect Rest. 


But the shadows came together 
Round her pathway passing bright, 
And she saw beyond the sick-room 
Glimpses of eterna] light. 


Now for him, the chosen partner, 
Four short weeks of wedded life, 
Just time to whisper husband, 
Just time to utter wife. 


So the earthly plans are thwarted 
And his heart is sorely pressed ; 
But he knows God planneth wisely, 
And His ways are always best. 


*Twas at the hush of even, 
Just at the twilight hour, 
That to rest we laid her down 
Beneath the harp and flower. 


But faith takes her flight 
Beyond the sunset bars, 
Beyond the paling light, 
Beyond the twinkling stars, 


To the house not built by hands, 
With sapphire hall and dome ; 
And waiting there she stands, 
To welcome loved ones home. 
WILLIAM T. COLLINS. 


-o 








LIFE is too short for any bitter feeling, 

Time is the best avenger, if we wait ; 

The years speed by, and on their wings 
bring healing,— 

We have no room for anything like hate. 

This solemn truth. the low mounds seem 
revealing 

That thick and fast about our feet are steal- 

ing— 




















Life is too short. 
—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
















Died. 


TROTH.—Died at her late residence, on 
the 19th of Eighth mo., 1892, Alice Troth, 
widow of Samuel F. Troth, in the 88th year 








of her age. A member of Western Distr ct 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Phila- 
delphia, 





SUMMARY OF NEWS 


FOREIGN.—inth mo. 7.—The epidemic 
of scarlet fever in London is daily growing 
in severity, At the hospitals 3645 patients 
are being treated. The accommodations are 
now entirely exhausted, 

The highlands around Aussee in Moravia 
are covered with snow. 

Snow has fallen throughout Syria. 

A decrease in cholera cases and deaths in 
Hamburg was reported yesterday. 

More infected vessels arrive at British 
ports. 

Ninth mo, 8—Seven hundred and two new 
casesof cholera were reported in Hamburg 
yesterday. The deaths numbered three hun- 
dred and thirty-three. This shows an in- 
crease of 69 deaths, compared with the last 
official figures. 

Ninth mo. 9.—A slight decrease is re- 
ported in the cholera reports from Hamburg. 

An increase in cases and deaths reporied 
from Russia. 

Sixty-nine new cases and fifty-two deaths 
occurred in Paris yesterday. 

The epidemic is said to be ended in Per- 
sia, having cost thirty thousand lives, 

Ninth mo. 12.—Contradictory reports con- 
cerning the cholera epidemic in Hamburg 
appear in the daily papers. Expectations as 
to the abatement of the disease for the last 
few days have not been realized. Thou- 
sancs are In a destitute condition. 

Ninth mo, 13.—Latest advices from Af- 
ghanistan report that the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan is supporting the Black Mountain tribes 
in their resistance to British authority. 

There has been a total of 15 000 cholera 





No Sane 





Woman 


would pay 12 cents a pound for Pow- 
dered Soap when she could buy it in 
bars for 6 cents, though every woman 
/ . knows that Powdered soap is handier 
THis LoTcosT 2nd better than soap in bars or cakes. 
60 Cents. But when a woman can buy Powdered 
soap for the SAME PRICE as bar soap, 
of course she takes the Powdered soap 
for it does % her work and the other 
% is no work at all. 


WASHING 
POWDER 






LarGcer QUANTITY, 
Betrtrer QUALITY, 
On ty 25 Cents. 


Gold Dust 


IS POWDERED SOAP AT BAR SOAP PRICES. It's sold by every 


enterprising grocer in wholesale packages (4 lbs.) for 25 CENTS. 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO. 
. PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 
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cases in Hamburg. Four hundred new cases 
occurred yesterday, and one hundred and 
ten deaths, 

DomESTIC.—inth mo. 7.—The latest re- 
port from the New York quarantine last 
night shows that there has been but one death 
from cholera during the day. Several new 
Cases are reported from Hoffman Island and 
on the Rugia. 

William L, Jenkins, Health Officer for the 
port of New York, has promised to take no 
action which would involve a less strict quar- 
antine than that imposed by the President of 
the United States. 

The Convention of the Peoples’ Party of 
New Hampshire yesterday endorsed the na- 
tional platform, declaring in favor of annual 
State elections, condemning the action of the 
State Legislature in allowing railroads to in- 
crease their capital stock, favoring the refer- 
ence of all proposed tax laws to the people 
for approval ; declaring against corporations 
employing private bands of men, and favor- 
ing the reduction of the hours of labor, 

As a result of a race war near Paris, Texas, 
three negroes were hanged yesterday morn- 
ing by a body of white men. 

On the 17th ultimo, the Lick astronomers 
Schaberle, Campbell and Husse, made three 
entirely independent drawings of Mars, each 
showing the “ canal” marked “ Ganges ” on 
Schiaparelli’s map to be distinctly double, 
and thus confirming his discovery of 1877. 
Up to the 15th they had entirely failed to ob- 
serve anything of the kind, 

George William Curtis, the Civil Service 
Reformer and author, died on the 31st ult. 


Ninth mo. 8.—Ten new cases of cholera 
developed at quarantine yesterday. Eight 
of the crew of the Normannia and two from 
the steerage passengers on the Rugia. Health 
officer Jenkins has written to the Secretary of 
the Treasury that he wishes Fire Island to be 
given up for the accommodation of the cabin 
passengers from the incoming steamers, 

The Dominion Government has cabled a 
vigorous protest against the Imperial Govern- 
ment on account of the seizure of Canadian 
sealers by a Russian gunboat in Bering sea. 

The poet John G Whittier died early 
yesterday morning at Hampton Falls, N. H. 

Ninth mo.9 -A despatch sent by J Pierpont 
Morgan to Health officer Jenkins says: That 
on account of the emergency existing for ex- 
tending immediate relief to the cabin pas- 
sengers on the Normannia and other ships 
confined at Lower Quarantine he has char- 
tered from the Stonington Company the 
steamboat Stonington which he has placed 
at the disposal of the cabin passengers 

The Secretary of the Treasury in reply to 
Health officer Jenkins’ request that Sandy 
Hook be used as a retreat for cabin passen- 
gers quarantined in New York harbor, has 
pointed out difficulties in the way and sug- 
gested that there are more suitable localities 
for that purpose. 

The Bureau of Statistics has issued a state- 
ment of trade between the United States and 
the various countries with which the recipro- 
city treaties are in force, from which it ap- 
pears that for Seventh month last the ex- 
ports from the United States to those coun 
tries increased, as compared with Seventh mo. 
in 1891, by the following -amounts : 

Brazil, $1,015; Cuba, $739,373; Santo 
Domingo, $30,567 ; Salvador, $21,272; Brit- 
ish Guiana, $34,345. 

For the same period there were decreases 
in the exports to the following named coun- 
tries of the amounts stated: Puerto Rico, 
$34,289: Britisn West Indies, $159.49 3; 

Guatemala, $3251; Austro Hungary, $42,453. 

Ninth mo 10,—The steamer Scandia from 
Hamburg, Eighth mo, 27, arrived at New 


York quarantine last night with seven cases 
of cholera on board. There were thirty-two 
deaths on board during the voyage. 

The Guion line steamer Wyoming which 
arrived at New York on the 6th inst. was or- 
dered to Lower Quarantine yesterday, There 
were three cases of sickness and two deaths. 

The War Department yesterday gave re- 
luctant consent to the temporary use of a 
portion of Government property at Sandy 
Hook as a relief camp for the cabin passen- 
gers on the Normannia and other steamships 
in Lower Quarantine. 

The funeral of the poet Whittier takes place 
to-day from his home at Amesbury, Mass. 

Ninth mo. 12.—The Kite has arrived at 
St. Johns, New Foundland, from North 
Greenland, from whence it sailed Eighth 
mo. 24. On board are the entire party of 
the explorers, with the exception of John M. 
Vorhoeff. who it is believed lost his life by 
falling into the crevasse of a glacier at the 
head of Robertson's Bay, The party are in 
good health, and have brought withthem a 
rich collection of specimens of the flora and 
fauna of Northern Greenland, 

Perry had accomplished an inland journey 
of 1300 miles. 

A hostile demonstration was shown to the 
New York Health Officers by the Long Island 
residents, who object to having Fire Island 
used as a refuge forthe cabin passengers 
from the cholera ships. 

A vessel containing these passengers was 
turned back to New York, 

Ninth mo 13.—An armed mob prevented 
the landing ot the Normannia’s cabin pas- 
sengers at Fire Island, Appeals of the wo- 
men were met with derisive shouts. The 
authority ot the State was defied and a tem- 
porary injunction granted by a Brooklyn 
judge against the health officials, The pas- 
sengers passed the night on the steamer 
anchored in the inlet. 

Professor Bernard, of the Lick Observa- 
tory, Calitornia, has added a fifth satellite to 
the four satellites of Jupiter, discovered by 
Gallileo in 1610. 

A through faxt freight train on the Fitch- 
burg Railroad ran into a passenger train at 
West Cambridge Junction, Mass., on the 
night of the roth inst. Six people were killed 
outright and nearly forty injured. Of the 
latter, three have since died. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High 
est of all in leavening strength.—Laéesi U 
S. Government Food Report. 


Roya BAKING PowDER Co,, 106 Wall St., 
N.Y, 


> 


A BOOKLESS WORLD. 


How terrible! Won't hardly 
bear imagining. 

The new- book department 
forbids you even contemplating 
such a catastrophe. 


Book friends—the friends that 
never fail—are here in plenty. 
Old friends with new faces and 
new friends eager to become old 
friends. 


The newest, the best, the 
worthiest of the book-world. 


The absence of price-extrava- 
gance, the presence of price- 
modesty make book-talk stil 
pleasanter. No ‘book-store” 
prices to stint the liberality of 
your choosings—‘ Dry Goods” 
prices—-the least in the world for 
everything.* 


HAINES & CO., 


Market and Ninth Streets. 


*Second floor. 


‘ews MEMORIAL ““ 
STORY-OF AMERICA 


— From 1492 to 1892. —. 


Covering over 850 royal octavo pages, Embellished 
with New Engravings by the Best American 
Artists, illustrating that which is Best, Noblest, 
Most Interesting, and Inspiring in the History 
of the Land welivein. A new Topical History 


By HAMILTON W. MABIE, LL. B., Lit. D., 
Editor The Christian Union, N.Y., with chaptersby 


Hon. John Sherman, Marshal H. Bright 
Bishop J. H. Vincent, Col. A. K. McClure 
Albert Shaw, LL.D., Hon. J. K. Upton, 
U.S. Senator Dawes, Frances E.Willard, 
T.S. Doolittle, D. D.. F.N.Thorpe Ph.D., 
Hon. Wm. C, P. Breckenridge, and others, 


Pronounced by the Press and ablest critics one 
of the most valuable and important works ever 
issued for the American public. It will have special 
interest at a time when the whole world is celebrat- 
ing our 400th Anniversary. 

Sold onl: subscription through authorized 
- Agents, to —— exclusive territory will be as- 
signed. Exceptionally good inducements offered 
to intelligent men and women everywhere. 
JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 6th & Arch Sts., Phila. 
Chicago Office, 328 Dearborn St. 
If Agency not wanted write how to get a copy- 


STATED MEETING OF THE 
Women's Foreign Missionary Associ- 
ation of Friends of Philade!phia, will be 
held in the Committee Room ot Friends” 
Twelfth Street Meeting House cn Srxth-day, 
Ninth mo. 23 1892 at 1030 A. M. 
M. M. HAINES, Secretary. 


“TRAC —THE BOOK ASSOCIATION 

of Friends has on hand a supply of 
Tracts for sale, twenty pages for one cent, 
or the Associa’ion will furnish in its discre- 
tion, without charge Tracts for gratuitous 
distribution, Send or apply for a Catalogue 
to the Friends’ Institute, 1305 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. Pa 


AlctE LEWIS, 32: N. Walnut St, 
West Chester, Pa., agent for Aritish 
Friend, $150 per annum ; friends’ Quar- 
terly Examiner, $1 66 per annum; London 
Friend, weekly, $2.11 per annum, all paya- 
ble in advance. Annual Monitor, 60 cts. 










































































THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


HONESTY 


OT a trace of shoddy or 

1) trickery in Scotch Home- 

spun. Every thread 

plainly discernible to the 

paked eye, provided it is gen- 
uine. 

We have the Genuine Scotch 
Homespun Suits, well and care- 
fully made, worth double the. 
price of the imitations, and yet 
we charge no more for them than 
the imitations cost. $14, $15, 
$16 and $18 per suit. 

Samples and self measurement 
guide sent free. 


E. 0. THOMPSON 


Tailor, Clothier and Importer 


1338 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 
(Opposite the Mint) ae x 


ARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital ..2%1, $2,840,000 
Reserve Liability . 1,112,500 
Subscribed Capital 3,750,000 


SIX PER CENT cuaseeree® MORTGAGES. 
SIX PER CENT. DESENTURE BONDS. 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Advisory Board of eer a eeeees t 
William Hacker, R. L. Austin, Craige Lip 
8. Robinson Coale, R. W. Clay, ‘James Schio! ser. 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager, 
518 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Nl nn MANDAL 


MEDICINE, snc, PHYSIOLOGY AND 
HYGIENE 


By HENRY HARTSHORNE, M D., LL D. 


Adapted for daily reference in the family, 
or for careful study at leisure ; giving instruc- 
tion on the preservation of health and the 
management of common diseases and emer- 
gencies in the unavoidable absence of a 
physician. NURSING is very fully dwelt 
upon; as well as vital statistics and other 
subjects of general interest. 

This manual has received the commen- 
dation of several of the most eminent physi- 
cians and surgeons in this country. 

PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO. 
Sixth and Arch Streets 


Price, $4 or $5 Philadelphia 


according to binding. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW SUBSCRIPTION BATES, 


apes Cogent, per Volume in in advance 
ve, 


Clubs of Ten, S ~ 


Club rates are STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. Tf 
not paid within three months full rates will 
be charged. 

Commissions to Agents on New Subscrib- 
ers.—On each mew subscription the follow- 
ing commissions will be allowed for the 
first year : 


= “2 ratea commission of Fifty cents each. 


On 160 “ = Twen tive cents each 

Under this arrangement agents are to 
pay fortheir own papers. Thereis no ex- 
ception to the rule requiring advance pay- 
ment of Club rates. 


Joun C, Winston, Publisher. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, Company’s Bullding, ~ 
308 and 310 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


Surplus over all Liabilities.......... 455,708.82 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891. 
$2,950,304.07. 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS, P, PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS. 


Thos. H. Montgome Alexander Bid 
John T.lews Charles 2. Perot’ 


Israel Morris, Joseph E. = 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Hamel Welsh, Jr., . 
elen. 


What we offer Investors: 


SECURITY; 


First Mortgages on City Property. 
Eight per cent, interest. ( 
Right to withdraw in 30 days. 3 
| Home Savings and Loan Association 
of Minneapolis. 
Capital paid in, $850,000. - 
For Pamphlet, address 
H, F. NEWHALL, 
Manager: Bastern Office, 
533 Drexel Building, Phila., Pa, 


Advertisements in Friends’ Review. 


TABLE OF RATES. 


Column 1 2 qd 13 26 52 

time. | times.| times. | times.| times.| times. 
1Inch.. $ 3 50 |$11 00 ‘2 ee 
: . 5 50 | 17 2 62 OC 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW, 
S. W. Cor, 6th and Arch St., Philadelphia, 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 


THE “STANDARD” WRITING MACHINE OF ‘THE WORLD. 


Used and endorsed by leading business and professional men. 


Correspondence solicited. No trouble to answer questions. [Illustrated Pamphlet Free. 


Wrycekorr, Seamans & Benepict. 


834 CHESTNUT STREET, PIHLADELPHIA., | 





